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LA ESTRELLA 

The Pioneer Newspaper of Los Angelas 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

In our American colonization of the "Great West," the news- 
paper has kept pace with immigration. In the building up a new 
town, the want of a newspaper seldom becomes long felt before it 
is supplied. 

It was not so in Spanish colonization ; in it the newspaper came 
late, if it came at all. There were none published in California dur- 
ing the Spanish and Mexican eras. The first newspaper published 
in California was issued at Monterey, August 15, 1846, — just thirty- 
eight days after Commodore Sloat took possession of the territory 
in the name of the United States. This paper was called "The 
Californian," and was published by Semple & Colton. The type and 
press used had been brought from Mexico by Augustin V. Zamo- 
rano in 1834, and by him sold to the territorial government; and it 
had been used for printing bandos and pronunciamientos. The only 
paper the publishers of The Californian could procure was that used 
in making cigarettes which came in sheets a little larger than or- 
dinary foolscap. 

After the discovery of gold in 1848, newspapers in California 
multiplied rapidly. By 1850, all the leading mining towns had their 
newspapers, but Southern California, being a cow country and the 
population mostly native Californians speaking the Spanish lang- 
uage, no newspaper had been founded. 

The first proposition to establish a newspaper in Los Angeles 
was made to the City Council October 16, 1850. The minutes of the 
meeting on that date contain this entry: Theodore Foster peti- 
tions for a lot situated at he northerly corner of the jail for the 
purpose of erecting thereon a house to be used as a printing estab- 
lishment. The Council — taking in consideration the advantages 
which a printing house offers to the advancement of public enlight- 
enment, and there existing as yet no such establishment in this 
city : Resolved, that for this once only a lot from amongst those that 
are marked on the city map be given to Mr. Theodore Foster for 
the purpose of establishing thereon a printing house; and the dona- 
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tion be made in his favor because he is the first to inaugurate this 
public benefit j subject, however, to the following conditions: First, 
that the house and printing office be completed within one year from 
today. Second, that the lot be selected from amongst those numbered 
on the city map and not otherwise disposed of." 

At the meeting of the Council, October 30th, 1850, the records 
say : "Theodore Foster gave notice that he had selected a lot back 
of Johnson's and fronting the canal as the one where he intended 
establishing his printing house; and the council resolved that he be 
granted forty varas each way." 

The location of the printing house was on what is now Los 
Angeles street, then called Calle Zanja Madre (Mother Ditch 
street), and sometimes Canal street. 

The site of Foster's printing office was opposite the Bell block, 
which stood on the southeast corner of Aliso and Los Angeles 
streets. On the lot granted by the Council Foster built a small two- 
story frame building; the lower story was occupied by the printing 
outfit, and the upper story was used as a living room by the printers 
and proprietors of the paper. Over the door was the sign "Im- 
prenta" (Printing Office). The first number of the pioneer paper 
was issued May 17, 1851. It was named "La Estrella de Los An- 
geles." The Star of Los Angeles. It was a four-page five column pa- 
per; size of page, 12x18 inches. Two pages were printed in English 
and two in Spanish. The subscription price was $10 a year, payable 
in advance. Advertisements were inserted at the rate of $2.00 per 
square for the first insertion and $1.00 for each subsequent inser- 
tion. The publishers were John A. Lewis and John McElroy. 
Foster had dropped out of the scheme, but when, I do not know» 
Nor do I know anything of his subsequent history. 

In July, William H. Rand bought an interest in the paper and 
the firm became Lewis, McElroy and Rand. In November McElroy 
sold his interest to Lewis & Rand. John A. Lewis edited the Eng- 
lish pages and Manuel Qemente Rojo was editor of the Spanish col- 
umns of the Star for sometime after its founding. The press was a 
Washington Hoe of an ancient pattern. It came around the Horn 
and was probably six or seven months of its journey. Even with this 
antiquated specimen of the lever that moves the world, it was no 
great task to work off the weekly edition of the Star. Its circular 
tion did not exceed 250 copies. 

The first job of city work done by La Estrella (as it is always 
called in the early records), was the printing of one hundred white 
ribbon badges for the city police. The inscription on the badge, 
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which was printed both in English and Spanish, read "City Police, 
organized by the Common Council of Los Angeles, July 12, 185 1." 
La Estrella's bill for the job was $25.00. 

The burning political issue of the early '50's in Southern Califor- 
nia was the division of the State. The Star, early in its career, took 
sides in favor of division, but later on, under a different management, 
opposed it. The scheme as promulgated fifty years ago was the 
division of the State into two parts — the northern to retain the 
State organization, the southern to be created into a territory. The 
professed purpose of division was to reduce taxation, and to "eman- 
cipate the south from its servile and abject dependence to the 
north." The real purpose was the creation of a slave State out of 
Southern California and thereby to increase the pro-slavery power in 
Congress. Bills for division were introduced in successive legisla- 
tures for eight or nine years ; but all were promptly killed except one. 
In 1859 under the Pico law the question came to a vote in the 
southern counties and was carried. The Civil war and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves virtually put an end to State division. In July, 1853, 
Wm. H. Rand transferred his interest in the Star to his partner John 
A. Lewis. August 1st, 1853, Lewis sold the paper to Jas. M. 
McMeans. The obstacles to be overcome in the publication of a 
pioneer newspaper in Southern California are graphically set forth 
in John A. Lewis's valedictory in the Star of July 30, 1853 : 

"It is," writes Lewis, "now two years and three months since 
the Star was established in this city — and in taking leave of my 
readers, in saying my last say, I may very properly be permitted to 
look back through this period to see how accounts stand. 

"The establishment of a newspaper in Los Angeles was consid- 
ered something of an experiment, more particularly on account of 
the isolation of the city. The sources of public news are sometimes 
cut off for three or four weeks, and very frequently two weeks. San 
Francisco, the nearest place where a newspaper is printed, is more 
than five hundred miles distant, and the mail between that city 
and Los Angeles takes an uncertain course, sometimes by sea and 
sometimes by land occupying in its transmission from two to six 
weeks, and in one instance fifty-two days. Therefore, I have had to 
depend mainly upon local news to make the Star interesting. And 
yet the more important events of the country have been recorded 
as fully as the limits of the Star would permit. The printing of a 
paper one-half in the Spanish language was certainly an experiment 
hitherto unattempted in the State. Having no exchanges with 
papers in that language the main reliance has been upon translations, 
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and such contributions as several good friends have favored me with. 
I leave others to judge whether the 'Estrella' has been well or ill 
conducted." 

Under Lewis's management the Star was non-partisan in politics. 
He says, "I professed all along to print an independent newspaper, 
and although my own preferences were with the Whig party, I 
never could see enough either in the Whig or Democratic party to 
make a newspaper of. I never could muster up fanaticism enough 
to print a party paper." 

McMeans went to the States shortly after assuming the manage- 
ment of the paper. Wm. A. Wallace conducted it during his ab- 
sence. Early in 1854, it was sold to M. D. Brundige. Under 
Brundige's proprietorship, Wallace edited the paper. It was still 
published in the house built by Foster. 

In the latter part of 1854, the Star was sold to J. S. Waite & 
Co. The site donated to Foster by the council in 1850, on which 
to establish a printing house for the advancement of public enlight- 
enment seems not to have been a part of the Star outfit. A pros- 
pectus on the Spanish page informs us that "Imprenta de la Es- 
trella, Calle Principal, Casa de Temple," — that is, the Printing office 
of the Star is on Main street, in the House of Temple; where was 
added, the finest typographical work will be done in Spanish, French 
and English. Waite reduced the subscription price of the Star to 
$6 . 00 a year payable in advance, or $9 . 00 at the end of the year. 
Fifty per cent advance on a deferred payment looks like a high rate 
of interest, but it was very reasonable in those days. Money, then, 
commanded 5, 10 and even as high as 15 per cent a month, com- 
pounded monthly; and yet the mines of California were turning 
out $50,000,000 in gold every year. Here is a problem in the sup- 
ply and demand of a circulating medium for some of our astute 
financial theorists to solve. 

Perusal of the pages of the Star of forty-six years ago gives 
us occasional glimpses of the passing of the old life and the ringing 
in of the new. An editorial on "The Holidays" in the issue of Jan- 
uary 4th, 1855, says: "The Christmas and New Year's festivities 
are passing away with the usual accompaniments; namely, bullfights, 
bell ringing, firing of crackers, fiestas and fandangos. In the city, 
cascarones commanded a premium and many were complimented 
with them as a finishing touch to their head dress." Bull fights, fan- 
dangos and cascarones are as obsolete in our city as the Olympic 
games, but bell ringing and firing of crackers still usher in the 
New Year. In June, 1855, El Clamor Publico — The Public Cry — 
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the first Spanish newspaper in Southern California was founded by- 
Francisco P. Ramirez. The Spanish pages of the Star were discon- 
tinued and the advertising in that department was transferred ib 
the Clamor. On the 17th of March, 1855, the Co. dropped from the 
proprietorship of the Star and J. S. Waite became sole owner. 

In the early'50s a Pacific railroad was a standing topic for editor- 
ial comment by the press of California. The editor of the Star, "while 
we are waiting and wishing for a railroad," advocates as an experi- 
ment the introduction of camels and dromedaries for freighting 
across the arid plains of the southwest. After descanting on the 
merits of the "ship of the desert," he says : "We predict that in 
a few years these extraordinary and useful animals will be browsing 
upon our hills and valleys, and numerous caravans will be arriving 
and departing daily. Let us have the incomparable dromedary, 
with Adams & Co.'s expressmen arriving here triweekly, with letters 
and packages in five or six days from Salt Lake and fifteen or 
eighteen from the Missouri. Then the present grinding steamship 
monopoly might be made to realize the fact that the hard-working 
miner, the farmer and the mechanic were no longer completely in 
their grasping power as at present. We might have an overland 
dromedary express that would bring us the New York news in 
fifteen to eighteen days. We hope some of our enterprsing capi- 
talists or stock breeders will take this speculation in hand for we 
have not much faith that Congress will do anything in the matter." 

Notwithstanding our editor's poor opinion of Congress, that 
recalcitrant body, a year or two later, possibly moved by the power 
of the press, did introduce camels into the United States, and cara- 
vans did arrive in Los Angeles. To the small boy of that day the 
arrival of a caravan was a free circus. The grotesque attempts of the 
western mule whacker to transform himself into an Oriental camel 
driver were mirth provoking to the spectators, but agony long 
drawn out to the camel puncher. Of all the impish, perverse and 
profanity provoking beasts of burthen that ever trod the soil of 
America, the meek, mild, soft-footed camel was the most exasperat- 
ing. That prototype of perversity, the army mule, was almost 
angelic in disposition compared to the hump-backed burden bearer 
of the Orient. 

In July, 1855, the subscription price of the Star was reduced to 
$5 a year. The publisher informed his patrons that he would .re- 
ceive subscriptions "payable in most kinds of produce after harvest — 
corn, wheat, flour, wood, butter, eggs, etc., will be taken on old 
subscriptions. Imagine, if you can, one of our city newspapers 
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today starting a department store of country produce in its editorial 
rooms. Times have changed and we have changed with them. In 
November, 1855, James S. Waite, the sole proprietor, publisher and 
business manager of the Star, was appointed postmaster of Los An- 
geles. He found it difficult to keep the Star shining, the mails 
moving and his produce exchange running. 

In the issue of February 2, 1856, he offers the "entire estab- 
lishment of the Star for sale at $1,000 less than cost." In setting 
forth its merits, he says : "To a young man of energy and ability 
a rare chance is now offered to spread himself and peradventure 
to realize a fortune." The young man, with expansive qualities was 
found two months later in the person of Wm. A. Wallace, who had 
been editor of the Star in 1854. He was the first principal of the 
schoolhouse No. 1, which stood on the northwest corner of Spring 
and Second streets, where the Bryson block now stands. He laid 
down the pedagogical birch to mount the editorial tripod. In his 
salutatory he says : "The Star is an old favorite of mine, and I have 
always wished to be its proprietor." The editorial tripod proved to 
be as uneasy a seat fpr Wallace as the back of a bucking bronco ; in 
two months it landed him on his back, figuratively speaking. 

It was hard times in the old pueblo. Money was scarce and 
cattle were starving; for 1856 was a dry year. Thus Wallace solilo- 
quizes : "Dull time ! says the trader, the mechanic, the farmer — in- 
deed, everybody echoes the dull sentiment. The teeth of the cattle this 
year have been so dull that they have been scarcely able to save them- 
selves from starvation; but buyers are nearly as plenty as cattle and 
sharp in proportion to the prospect of starvation. Business is dull — 
duller this week than it was last; duller today than it was yesterday. 
Expenses are scarecly realized and every hole where a dollar or two 
has heretofore leaked out must be stopped. The flush times are past 
— the days of large prices and full pockets are gone; picayunes, bad 
liquor, rags and universal dullness — sometimes to dull to complain 
of — have usurped the minds of men and a common obtuseness pre- 
vails. Neither pistol shots nor dying groans have any effect ; earth- 
quakes hardly turn men in their beds. It is no use of talking — 
business stepped out and the people are asleep. What is to be done? 
Why the first thing of course is to stop off such things as can be 
neither smoked or drank ; and then wait for the carreta, and if we 
don't get a ride, it will be because we have become too fastidious, 
or too poor and are unable to pay this expense." 

Henry Hamilton, the successor of Wallace, was an experienced 
newspaper man. For five years previous to purchasing the Star 
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he had been proprietor of the Calaveras Chronicle. He was an editor 
of the old school — the school that dealt out column editorials, and 
gave scant space to locals. Hamilton's forte was political editorials. 
He was a bitter partisan. When he fulminated a thunderbolt and 
hurled it at a political opponent, it struck as if it came from the 
hand of Jove, the god of thunder and lightning. He was an able 
writer, yet with him there was but one side to a question, and 
that was his side of it. He was a Scotch-Irishman, and had all the 
pugnacity and pertinacity of that strenuous race. His vigorous 
partisanship got him into trouble. During the Civil war he es- 
posed the cause of the Southern Confederacy. For some severe 
criticisms on Lincoln and other officers of the government, and his 
outspoken sympathy for the Confederates, he was arrested. He took 
the oath of allegiance, and was released, but the Star went into an 
eclipse. The last number, a single page, appeared October ist, 1864. 
The press and type were sold to Phineas Banning, and were used 
in the publication of the Wilmington Journal. The City of the Sloo 
(Wilmington) was then the most prosperous seaport on the south- 
ern coast. After the war when the soldiers had departed and Wil- 
mington had fallen into a state of "innocuous desuetude" the Jour- 
nal died of insufficient circulation, and was buried in the journalistic 
graveyard of unfelt wants. The old pioneer press of the Star, after 
doing duty for fifteen years, took a needed rest. 

On Saturday, the 16th of May, 1868, the Star emerged from 
obscurity. "Today," writes Hamilton, "we resume the publication 
of the Los Angeles Star. Nearly four years have elapsed since our 
last issue. The little 'onpleasantness,' which at that time existed 
in the family, has been toned down considerably, and if perfect har- 
mony does not yet prevade the circle, our hope is this brotherly feel- 
ing will soon be consummated." 

The paper was no longer the bitter partisan sheet that it had 
been during the early '60s. Hamilton now seldom indulged in 
political leaders of a column length, and when he did they were of 
a mild type. The new Star was a seven column blanket sheet, and 
was devoted to promoting the welfare of the county. It was ably 
conducted, and was a model newspaper for a town of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. June 1st, 1870, the first number of the Daily Star was pub- 
lished by Hamilton and Barter. Barter retired from the firm in Sep- 
tember and founded the Anaheim Gazette, the pioneer newspaper 
of Orange county. He bought the old press and type of the Wil- 
mington Journal — the first press of the Star — and again the old 
press became a pioneer. When the Anaheim Gazette office burned 
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down in 1877, the old press perished in the flames. The last time 
I saw it it was lying in a junk pile, crooked and twisted and warped 
out of shape or semblance of a printing press. If the spirit of the 
inanimate ever visits its former mundane haunts, the ghost of that 
old press would search in vain for the half dozen or more office 
buildings where in the body long ago it ground out weekly stents 
of news. 

After G. W. Barter sold out the Anaheim Gazette in 1872, he 
leased the Daily Star from Hamilton. He ran it less than a year, 
but that was long enough for him to take all the twinkle out of it. 
It had almost sunk below the horizon when Mr. Hamilton resumed 
its publication. In July, 1873, he leased it to Ben C. Truman. The 
genial Ben. put sparkle in it. He made it interesting to his friends, 
but more so to his enemies. Like Silas Wegg, he occasionally drop- 
ped into poetry, and satirized some of his quondam adversaries at 
"Sandy Ague' (San Diego), where he had recently published a 
paper. When they felt the pricking of Ben's pungent pen, they 
longed, no doubt, to annihilate time and space that they might be 
near to him to take revenge when their wrath was hot. Truman 
continued its publication until July, 1877, when it was sold to Payn- 
ter & Co. Then it passed to Brown & Co. The Rev. Mr. Camp- 
bell of the Methodist Church, south, conducted it for a time. In 
the last year of its existence it had several different publishers and 
editors. Its brilliancy steadily diminished until in the early part 
of 1879, it sunk below the horizon, or, to discard metaphor and state 
facts, the sheriff attached it for debt, and its publication was discon- 
tinued. It remains were not buried in the graveyard of unfelt 
wants. A more tragic fate awaited them, — they were cremated. 
The plant and the files were stored in an outbuilding of Mr. Hollen- 
beck's who was one of the principal creditors. His Chinese laborers 
roomed in the lower part of the building. In some of their heathen 
orgies they set fire to the house. For a few minutes La Estrella 
blazed up into a star of the first magnitude then disappeared forever. 

Such in brief is the story of La Estrella, the pioneer newspaper 
of Los Angeles. Its files contain a quarter century's history of our 
city and its environs. It is to be regretted that its early editors 
deemed political essays of so much more importance than local hap- 
penings. If these editors could crawl out of their graves and read 
some of their political diatribes in the light of the Twentieth cen- 
tury, they no doubt would be moved to exclaim, What blind leaders 
of the blind were we ! 



